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PACIFISTS SHOULD AVOID 'PROPAGANDA' 
James A. Crain 


In these days of international tension peace advocates above all others should avoid resort 
-O propaganda devices to secure support for their cause. By the term 'propaganda' we mean, of 
ourse, not the legitimate dissemination of principles and convictions, but that form of porate 
.sion which seeks to have persons make up their minds about controversial issues not on the bas- 
.8 of independent investigation of facts, but in accordance with the view of the facts held by 
“he person or group making the appeal. So common has this lavter practice become that the word 
propaganda' has all but lost its earlier and better meaning and has come to stand in the public 


ind for that type of appeal which seeks to influence judgment and action by prejudice, passion 
or self-interest. 


This word of warning seems to be needed by certain peace leaders in the present situation. 

s these lines are written the question of revising our present neutrality law is before Congress. 

When Congress convened the President called prominent leaders of both political parties to a con- 
erence at the White House and it was agreed that considerations of a political nature should be 

rept out of the discussion. This agreement has, in the main, been kept until now. This makes 
possible consideration of the President's proposals on the broad basis of national welfare with 
mut regard to political advantage. The proposal to repeal the embargo clause and adopt a 'cash 
nd carry’ program cuts across party lines. Both Democrats and Republicans are divided on the 

lssue. Some Democrats oppose the Presidents plan and some Republicans support it. Men equally 
vell informed, equally sincere, equally patriotic and equally desirous of keeping the United 
States out of the European conflict disagree on the question. Only certain peace leaders seem 
o have no doubts. They are very certain that there is only one side to the question and that 

ils their side. Religious leaders and organized peace groups are being bombarded with requests 
o write letters, send telegrams, make personal visits to members of Congress and to get others 

o do likewise, to urge retention of the embargo. One such appeal urges me to see my Congress- 

anand get him committed to vote to retain the embargo "and thus save peace.” This strikes me 

a8 a good example of the non sequiter fallacy- it does not necessarily follow that retention of 
he embargo will save peace. Intelligent people disayree about that. The fact is that the Pres- 

Ident and the Secretary of State,who may be presumed to have a more intimate knowledge of inter- 
national affairs than most of us, have said that failure to repeal the embargo clause is one of 
he principal reasons for the outbreak of war in Europe at this time. When another peace leader 

says that a vote against the embargo is a vote for intervention I refuse to play mental leap-frog 
ith him. A vote against the embargo is a vote against the embargo; intervention is an overt act 

ell defined in international law. Conceivably the one might lead to the other, but they are not 

identical. Such loose use of language smacks of playing upon the fears of people to get them 
so do what the writer wants done. The appeal doesn't ask people to investigate, weigh and anal- 
wze the facts and then act upon the basis of their conclusions, but demands action in accordance 
with conclusions already reached by the group makin, the appeal. Some of the frantic appeals to 
met petitions signed, letters written and telegrams sent are reminiscent of the sort of ‘pressure 
group' lobbying carried on by the Anti-Saloon League in its heyday, by the American Legion to se- 
sure the bonus, and by Father Coughlin, the public utilities, and other groups demanding action 
from Congress. There is also some indication that the effectiveness of this technique is waning. 


Well, then, should peace workers refrain from writing members of Congress? Certainly not: 
write fully and frequently; the oftener the better provided one writes intelligently. But do 
not demand that your dictum be accepted on pending legislation. State your views and the reasons 
why you hold them. State fairly and plainly the results which you think will come from follow- 
fing the line of action you suggest. Point out the fallacies and dangers which seem to you to be 
involved in the alternative lines of action proposed Keep in mind that your information may be 
adequate or unreliable and that you may not have correctly interpreted the meaning of the facts. 
Ask serious consideration of your view, but do not attempt to coerce your representative to ac- 


sept your opinions as his own. 

We all want to keep the United States out of this war. One of the best ways to get ourselves 
4nto the conflict is to let partisanship and hysteria dictate our actions at a time when calm 
reasoning and cool judgment is needed. 


UNITED SOCIETY MAKES STATEMENT ON CHRISTIAN 
ATTITUDES IN WAR-TIME 


A statement suggesting the type of attitude 
which should characterize Christians in war- 
time was submitted to the Board of Trustees of 
The United Christian Missionary Society at its 
regular meeting on October 5 & 6, 1939. The 
statement was prepared by the department of 
social education and social action. 


1. Christians should remember that the pres- 
ent conflict does not grow out of such isola- 
ted incidents as Hitler's demand for the re- 
turn of Danzig and the Polish Corridor or even 
of his invasion of Poland, but is the outcome 
of a long series of events and incidents in 
which there are rights & wrongs on both sides. 
One need not be intellectually neutral or close 
his mind to the preponderance of wrong on one 
side a@ the other, but there is required a bal- 
ance of judgment properly to assess praise and 
blame. 


2. Our sources of information are often in- 
adequate and unreliable. Therefore, there is 
need to reserve judgment in many situations 
which call forth emotional responses. The 
meaning of events often is not clear until af- 
ter they occur, sometimes not for years after 
ward. Both military and diplomatic activities 
are shrouded in secrecy. Official communiques 
reveal only what the power issuing the infor- 
mation desires to have revealed. Reservation 
of judgment pending as full and complete infor- 
mation as possible is highly desirable. 


%3. Christians need to beware of the insidi- 
ous effects of propaganda. In modern warfare 
propaganda is as much ea part of the military 
technique as are machine- guns, airplanes and 
artillery. Propaganda appeals to the emotions 
rather than to the intelligence and for this 
purpose propagandists often resort to rumors, 
half-truths, outright falsehoods and suppres- 
sion of pertinent facts in order to bolster 
the morale of their own people, create dissat- 
isfaction among enemy peoples and influence 
world opinion favorably to themselves, Propa- 
ganda is not confined solely to combatant na- 
tions, but is also carried on extensively in 
neutral nations by warring powers and by those 
within neutral nations favorable to one side 
or the other. Where such familiar propaganda 
devices as name-calling, glittering general- 


ities, use of testimonials, and the like are 


evident, one needa to be fortified against pro- 
paganda influences. 


4. Above all, Christians must not give way 
to hate, but must retain that attitude of ac- 
tive goodwill which is the essence of love. 
The words of Jesus, "Love your enemies, and 
pray for them that persecute you"are as valid 
in war-time as in time of peace. 


5- The Christian program of world brother- 
hood does not lose its validity when nations 
go to war. War makes that program more imper- 
ative. As one after another of the institu- 
tions designed to promote world understanding 
and cooperation collapse under the stresses & 
strains placed upon them it becomes more evi- 
dent than ever that Christian Character and 
Christian attitudes are the necessary founda- 
tion of any such structure and that the need 
for such Christian character and attitudes is 

(continued on page three) 


COUNTING THE COST OF WORLD WAR I 


On April 6, 1939, the 22nd anniversary of 
the entry of the United States into the World 
War, the Chicago Tribune printed a story sum- 
marizing the cost of that adventure in life 
and money in comparison to previous wars in 
which the United States has engaged. 


Casualty lists of previous wars are not com- 
plete, since only those killed inaction or dy= 
ing of wounds were counted as casualties. No 
record was kept of those who died from disease. 
Since the number @& deaths from disease is fre- 
quently greater than battle casualties, the 
figures below can be regarded as conservative. 


Revolutionary War 4, O44 
War of 1812 1,956 
Mexican War 1,549 
Civil War - Union forces 110,070 
Civil War - Southern forces 74,524 


Spanish-America War 


1,108 
Total 193,047 
World War 


Killed in action or died of 
wounds 50.5 Le 
Deaths from disease and other 


causes 62,670 
Totas 113,180 


In the matter of war costs, the U.S.Treas- 
ury has compiled the following figures: 


$14,849,593, 666 
3,401,342,952 


War Department 
Navy Department 
Shipping Board and Emer- 


gency Fleet Corporation 4,072, 526,054 
Federal control of trans- 

portation 1,629,469,535 
War Risk Insurance, to 

June 30, 1921 504,773,249 
Other Treasury expendi- 

tures, including public 

health and coast guard 240,899,237 
Vocational rehabilitation, 

to June 30, 1921 1353 (oo yeu" 
European food relief 94,942, 645 
Other administrative and 

executive expenses 213, D> Dy eae 
Interest on war debt 10,136,998, 645 


Veterans' Bureau, pensions, 
benefits, since June 30, 
1921, estimated 13,000,000, 000 


Bonus payments, estimated et Be 
Total 9,689,521, 60 


War debts and accrued 
interest to June 30,1938 13,007,010, 382 
Total 2,696,631,9 

Another item of considerable importance for 
which no figure is available, was the loss of 
394,658 tons of American shipping which was 
sunk during the war. It is estimated that the 
cost of the war as listed above is equivalent 
to $520 for each of the 130,000,000 people of 


the United States. This is more than $2,000 


per family. The cost of previous wars is giv- 
en below: 


Revoluntion War 132,656,150 
War of 1812 : 1797 Boe taee 
Mexican War 159',,0'(3:,,000 
Civil War 14,460,000, 000 
Spanish-American War 1,146,000,000 


Total $16,077, 624,019 


ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


The Save the Children Fund has voted to 
ise one million dollars in cash and commod- 
ties during the next 18 months in order to 
et pressing needs of children in the South- 
wn highlands. The program will be carried for- 
rd by soliciting the cooperation of the pub- 
ic schools and of business and industry. 

HHH 

"America's Town Meeting of the Air", a non- 
commerical radio feature sponsored by Town Hall 
pened its fifth season on October 5, with an 
mnouncement that through Town Hall Advisory 
ervice listener- discussion groups are being 
rganized throughout the country. The programs 
f this "Meeting of the Air" deal with crucial 
urrent issues and are intended to encourage 
olerance, reason,and justice in dealing with 
entroversial issues. Many church groups will 
ind these listener- discussion groups an ef- 
rective technique of education. Requests for 
nformation should be addressed to Mr. Byron 

- Williams, editor advisor, The Town Hall, 
ne., 123 West 23d Street, New York City. 

RHE 
_ Industrial expansion resulted in the employ- 
.ent of more than 400,000 additional workers 

n American factories between mid - August and 
aid-September, according to statement released 
‘eptember 22, by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
~f the Department of Labor. This was in addi- 
-ilon to gains made between mid-July and mid- 
~ugust amounting to 230,000 new workers. Prin- 
*ipal industries IN which increases in employ- 
ment were noted are cotton goods manufacturing, 
wteel making, aircraft and ship-building, meat 
nmacking, and automobile plants. Factory en- 
sloyment for August stood at 96.4 per cent of 
she 1923-25 average. Factory payrolls in Aug- 
ast gained 6.5 per cent weekly, amounting to 
$10,500,000 additional money going into the 
3ay envelopes of workers. 

HEE 

The number employed on WPA relief projects 
iropped 366,000 in August, because of the re- 
lease of workers whose period of 18 months con- 
tinuous service expired before Sept. 1, 1939. 
During the month of August 1,778,000 persons 
were employed on relief projects, which is l, 
286,000 fewer than were on the rolls one year 
ago. August 1939, payrolls amounted to $102, 
900,000, which is $17,637,000 less than July 
and $61,360,000 less than in August 1938. Fail- 
are of industry to take upthe slack has placed 
heavy demands upon private relief agencies. 

HHH 

The Harmon Foundation of New York City has 
provided a motion picture showing how miners, 
farmers and fishermen of Nova Scotia are lift- 
ing themselves and their families out of de- 
pression and dire poverty through a program of 
adult education and cooperative organization. 
3ponsored by St. Xavier University, the Nova 
Scotia cooperative undertaking has attracted 
attention throughout Canada and the United 
States. Churches and other groups desiring to 
secure the use of the film should write the 


Jarmon Foundation. 


A study of opportunities for employment in 
sonsumer cooperative enterprises has recently 
een made by Science Research Associates. Since 
s-his new and growing movement offers numerous 
spportunities for a career many young people 
ind their adult advisors will want this pan- 
yhlet. Twenty- five cents from the Coopera - 
five League, Ince;167 W. 12th St., New York. 


HOW SHALL WE OBSERVE ARMISTICE SUNDAY? 


Armistice Sunday falls on N vember 5 or 12 
as each church shall elect to observe it. Wo 
doubt, since November 12 is the nearest Sunday 
many pastors will elect to have their service 
then. But far more important than the date is 
the question of how it shall be observed. 


Armistice Sunday is the one day in the 
church calendar devoted to world peace. Ar- 
mistice Day itself is a peace day. It was 
born out of the delirious joy of millions of 
people suddenly loosed from the stark, cold 
horror of war, with its booming guns, its air 
planes leaded with bombs, its poison gas, its 
long lists of the dead and wounded and the 
clutching dread that froze the heart as loved 
ones and friends wondered who would be next. 
When peace came after four and one-half years 
of war, jey was so intense and universal that 
the day on which it came was made a holiday 
to commemorate the event andthe churches took 
the nearest Sunday to that date to observe a 
service in memory of the glories of peace. 


Now with a great war raging in Europe and 
with threats that other nations, including the 
United States, may eventually be brought into 
the struggle, what ought the churches to say 
and do? 


The first step which the churches should 
take is to turn to penitence and prayer. With 
that thought in mind the Department of Social 
Education and Social Action asked Mr. Donald 
M. Salmon, pastor of the Christian Church at 
Eureka, Tllinois, to prepare a service which 
could be mimeographed and sent to pastors and 
church leaders. A copy of that service acconm- 
panies this NEWSLETTER. Mr. Salmon, on Sun- 
day, September 3, after having listened to ra- 
dio broadcasts from London, Paris, and Berlin 
and having followed the developing crisis step 
by step, proposed to his congregation that the 
morning sermon be laid aside and the time be 
spent in prayer and meditation. He had al- 
ready communicated with influential members 
of the congregation and had asked them to be 
prepared to participate. Reports indicate 
that the service made a profound impression 
upon all who participated. We believe the 
service Mr. Salmon has prepared and which is 
being sent to the brotherhood will have an e- 
Qqually profound effect where reverentially 
used. 


UNITED SOCIETY MAKES STATEMENT 

(continued from page two 

a distinct challenge to the church of Christ 
to redouble its efforts to create a world that 
is sincerely Christian in every aspect & area 
of life. Christians, both individually and col- 
lectively, should guard against any sense of 
complacency @ self-righteousness. We must ac- 
cept our share of blame for the collapse of 
peace in our world and in deep repentance and 
humiliation seek again to bring reconciliation 
to estranged brethren. 


6. The church in the present world situation 
should enlist the Christian thought of the world 
in an effort todetermine in broad outline the 
type of world order required by Christian pre- 
suppositions, so that Christian policies and 
actions may be determined in the light of our 
understanding of the ultimate goal of human 
brotherhood and permanent peace. 


RACE TRACK GAMBLING A 'SUCKER' GAME 


A study of the gevernment's lottery indict- 
ment against Moe Annenberg, czar of the field 
of dissemination of race track betting news, 
answers some questions that for many years have 
puzzled persons who bet on the ponies, says the 
Chicago Daily News Ina front page story Sept. 
26,1939. Annenberg, a Philadelphia publisher 
and owner of a string of ‘racing form' publi- 
cations which purport to give information con- 
cerning horses scheduled to participate In races 
to be run on the principal tracks of the coun- 
try,is under indictment by the federal govern- 
ment for operating a lottery. The indictment, 
according to the Daily News, sets forth certain 
facts which show how completely the trusting 
pbettor is at the mercy of factors which he does 
not and cannot know. Robbed of legal phrase- 
ology, the indictment sets forth the following 
factors which operate against the gambler: 


1. The conduct and physical condition of 
the horse upon which the bet is placed. These 
are facts to be determined by circumstances & 
the facts are beyond the control or knowledge 
of the wagerer. 


2. The conduct and physical condition of 
each of the horses competing inthe race. These 
are also facts beyond the knowledge & control 
of the person placing the wager. 


43. The conduct, motives, purposes and phys- 
ical and mental condition of the jockey, own- 
er, trainers and other persons concerned with 
the running of the horse upon which the wager 
is placed. The same factors of hazard apply 
also to the persons concerned with the control 
of other horses competing in the race. 


4. The state of the weather and the condi- 
tion of the track and the effects of these fac- 
tors on each of the horses competing in the 
race. These effects are beyond the knowledge 
or control of the person placing the wager. 


5. There are many other factors and circum- 
stances which constitute elements of chance in 
race track gambling too numerous to catalog in 
the indictment. 


The government asserts that Annenberg was 
able through his control of channels of racing 
information and by diversification and spread- 
ing of designations 
tracks,and by disseminating among prospective 
wagerers of diverse and contradictory informa- 
tion, opinions, predictions and recommendations 
of certain horses, 'tips' & ‘handicapping’, 
to limit his liability to the disadvantage of 
the persons laying wagers. This alleged infor 
mation was known both to Annenberg & the book- 
makers receiving the bets to be largely inade- 
quate, misleading and essentially unreliable 
and tending to yield a profit to both the book- 
maker and the defendant and to the disadvant- 
age of the person placing the wager. This un- 
reliable information was disseminated, says 
the indictment, in publications controlled by 
Annenberg, who is said to have a monopoly of 
such journals in this country. The government 
is also prosecuting Annenberg for income tax 
evasion to the extent of $5,000,000. 


: Commenting upon the indictment, 

ews said, "So the players ride on street 
-cars 

& the bookies ride in 12-cylinder automobiles." 


among horses, and race. 


the Daily 


CATHOLICS EMPHASIZE RURAL PROBLEMS 


No group in the United States is more alert 
to the problems of rural life than the Roman 
Catholic Church. Between 4000 and 5000 Cath- 
olic leaders assembled in Spokane, Washington 
October 15-18 for the 17th annual meeting of 
the Wational Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
The program included a number of bishops and 
archbishops, indicating the importance with 
which the Catholic hierarchy regards the rural 
problem in the United States. Among the sub- 
jects discussed were land improvement in Can- 
ada, cooperatives in Nova Scotia, cooperative 
credit unions, federal aid and land settlement 


the church and rural welfare, rural organiza- 


tion programs, culture in the rural home, rural 
child health, 


and crafts in the home. 


Protestants need waste no time in begrudg- 
ing their Catholic brethren the spirit of a- 
wareness indicated by such a program. The fact 
that Catholics have for 17 years been facing 
these problems in a nationwide conference 
should rather stimulate Protestants to a more 
effective approach to the rural parish. 


FOOD SHORTAGE DOOMS RELIEF FAMILIES TO DISEASE 


Doctors in Chicago whose practice takes them 
into the poverty-stricken homes of the city's 
106,595 families on relief report that under- 
feeding and malnutrition are taking slow but 
relentless toll of those who have to live on 
the meager food allotmenta provided by the Chi- 
cago Relief Administration, according to the 
Chicago Daily News of October 6, 1939. Physi- 
cians interviewed by this paper report that 
while these families are not actually starving 
they are being slowly weakened by sub-minimum 
diets that make them susceptible to disease. 
The present food allotment amounts to 65 per 
cent of a minimum subsistence diet and if con- 
tinued, doctors warned, will cause a dangerous 


rural parish history as an ap- 
proach to the upbuilding of religion, and the 
h-H club movement and its application to arts 


decline in the health and morals of those af- 


fected. 


One doctor who examines 250 pregnant women 
every week for the city reported that lack of 
sufficient good food is hampering the health 


of both the mothers and their unborn children. — 


Providing sufficient milk is one of the chief 
difficulties, this doctor declared. The lack 
of fresh fruits and vegetables also is a dis- 
tinct menace to the health of all those on re- 
lief. "People are not dying from lack of food" 
he is reported as saying, "but they are living 
in hunger and cold. Whenever I come into a 
cold home, without heating facilities, I look 
for sickness." Another doctor who examined 
5900 children going to the Michigan summer camp 
of Chicago Commons, not only from relief fam- 
ilies but also from non-relief families in the 
neighborhood, said when interviewed: "Many of 
the boys especially were undernourished Their 
teeth showed lack of proper vitamens or hygiene, 
or both. They were rickety in many instances, 


but most all showed vitamen deficiencies. 


Nearly all showed lack of well-balanced food. 
They could not be called starving, but there 
is undoubtedly a general condition of under- 
nourishment that will make them more easily 
fall victims to disease this winter. Their 
deaths will not be traced to starvation, but 
it will be a contributing cause." 


